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THE POKROVSKI CATHEDRAL, MOSCOW. 


{Cathe Jral of the Virgin Mary, or St. Basil, at Moscow. | 


Amone the many objects of interest that meet the eye of 
a stranger in almost every part of Moscow, there are few 
that arrest his attention more strongly than the Pokrovski 
Cathedral, with its numerous and brilliantly coloured 
domes and steeples, standing on the south side of the 
‘Beautiful Place,’ a square in every way worthy of its 
name, for it is one of the largest and finest in Europe. This 
edifice has been known even in Russia by different appella- 
tions, a circumstance that makes it difficult, occasionally, to 
know when writers are or are not alluding to it: thus 
Clarke in his ‘ Travels’.calls it the church of St. Basil, a 
name by which it is now frequently known ; but, according 
to Mr. Lyall,* the proper designation of the edifice is 
that we have placed at the head of this article. It is de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, and the word Pokrove signi- 
fies that it is under her protection. The edifice was built 
by the Czar Ivann Vasilievitch to commemorate his gra- 
titude for a vietory obtained over the khan of Kazan in 
1554. ‘Fhe exterior was painted by his son and succes- 
sor, Phedor Ivannovitch, towards the close of the same 
century. Two inscriptions ou the cathedral record these 
events, and state that the founder raised in addition nine 
churches-on the same. foundation, and that his son built 
eight more. During the reign of the empress Catherine, 
in 1774, the interior and exterior were repainted at an 
expense of ten thousand roubles, which had been given 
for that purpose. Injured by time, and still more by 
the French during the invasion of 1812, a complete ex- 
ternal reparation took place in 1816-17, when the bails 
and crosses of the stecples were also regilt. 
* * Character of the Russians.’ 


Vor. IX. 





The foundation of the cathedral forms an oblong square ; 
from the centre of the pile rises a lofty octagonal spire, 
surmounted by a small dome, and a gilt ball and cross. 
From the latter hang slender chains extending over the 
dome below, an ornamental feature exceedingly prevalent 
in Russian architecture. Around this central steeple rise 
eight others, forming a species of octagon, the whole de- 
corated, like the first, with domes, balls, crosses, and chains, 
but smaller in size, with the exception of the domes, 
which are much larger. The domes are painted in the 
brightest and most variegated colours, and all differing 
from each other; some covered as with a net-work of 
green upon a ground of yellow, another is of a dazzling 
red, with broad white stripes ; whilst others, again, are 
gilded ; and as it has been a fashion among pious indi- 
viduals to leave sums of money to defray the necessary 
expenses of repainting for ever, they are not likely to be 
soon shorn of their glories. At the north-east corner is a 
large low dome, which in some measure impairs the 
general effect of the structure; fortunately it rather 
evades than obtrudes itself upon the spectator’s eye. At 
the east corner stands detached a small belfry or steeple 
of a pyramidal shape. The principal entrances to the 
upper story are on the north and on the south, by covered 
stairs, over which are built small green tiled spires. Be- 
fore the French invasion the Pokrovski Cathedral was sur- 
rounded by a row of petty little shops, principally occupied 
by the dealers in ecclesiastical books and in wax candles, 
the latter a commodity in great request at all the sacred 
festivals. The shops are now removed (the dealers being 
accommodated in the ground story of the rs ae and a 
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high and handsome wall of polished sandstone with 
iron balustrades erected in their room. 

The interior consists of two stories, of which the up- 
permost is formed by the bases of the different steeples. 
We have already stated that the church was founded by 
the Czar Ivann Vasilievitch and his son for seventeen 
churches; there are now in all twenty-one. Of these 
eleven are on the ground story, and ten on the upper, 
the lower part of each steeple forming a distinct church 
or chapel. It will be seen from this statement that the 
fact of there being twenty-one churches congregated to- 
gether in one building is not so very wonderful as we 
might at first imagine; they being all very diminutive : 
the largest of them, which is that called peculiarly the 
Cathedral Church, and which occupies the interior of the 
central steeple, is ludicrously small when compared with 
the ideas attached by ourselves to edifices of that rank. 
Light is admitted into the churches of the upper story 
through long narrow windows in the spires, and ak, 
windows opening into a gallery which runs round the 
lower part of each spire. We may add t6 this atcotint 
of the edifice, that the founder, accordilig to Olearits; 
was so pleased with the building as to exhibit hi8 grati- 
tude to the architect in a very extraordinary way :—it i8 
said he ordered his eyes to be put out, in order to prevent 
his constructing any other and superior work td eclipse 
the splendour of this ; a tale unsupported by atiy tvidence; 
and therefore unworthy of the slightest credence: 

There are AF Noe solemniéed iti this cathe- 
dral ; on thé git iSt; aiid on the L& Of October, 
when processions take place, and a variety of ceremonies 
are observed. The first is in honour of. the “ Holy Va- 
sili, miracle-worker of Moscéw, who fot Christ’§ sake 
became insatié;” atid who died on this day, 1552: Frofi 
his earliest years it Appears that Vasilii acted in an insane 
manner, running about the streets wildly, and neglecting 
alike food and clothing. He-was looked on accordingly 
as an inspired being, crowds flocked about him, desirous 
of his counsel, and when he died the metropolitan Makarii 
presided at his funeral. A silver coffin was afterwards made 
to enclose his remains, which was gilded, adorned with pre- 
cious stones and pearls, and over this and the tomb on 
which it stood was erected the most beautiful of the 
eleven churches we have mentioned of the lower story, 
since known by his name. On the day of the feast, the 
entire edifice is thrown open to the public. A large and 
singular representation of the saint is exhibited before the 
entrance to his ehurch, and close by is an iron box; the 
first destined to receive the reverent acknowledgments of 
the people, and the last their money, at least such portion 
of it as they are inclined to spare. The relics are ex- 
hibited amidst still greater marks of veneration, most of 
the spectators bringing a small wax candle to set up 
round the tomb and before the numerous images of the 
saint placed in different parts of the church. The other 
festival is in honour of the Virgin Mary, and is marked 
by similar proceedings, only that the chief place is now 
the Cathedral Church in the central spire. There was a 
third festival observed in former times, on Palm Sunday, 
and which was discontinued when Peter the Great abo- 
lished the Patriarchate in 1721. This is described by 
Olearius as follows: “1636, April 10th, being Palm 
Sunday, the Muscovites had a noble procession to repre- 
sent our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem. The great duke, 
having been at service at Our Lady’s Church, came out of 
the castle with the patriarch in very good order. First 
came a very large chariot, made of boards nailed together, 
but low, drawing after it a tree, on which hung abundance 
of apples, figs, and grapes. In it were four little boys 
with surplices, who sung the hosannas. Then followed 
many priests in their surplices and crosses, carrying 
crosses, banners, and images upon long poles ; some of 
them sung, others cast incense among the people. Next 
came the goses, or duke’s merchants; after them the 
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deacon, clerks, secretaries, and having most of them 
palms in their hands, and went immediately before the 

reat duke, who was most richly clad, with a crown upon 

is head, supported by the two principal counsellors of 
state, Knez Juan Borisotwit Cyreaski, and Knez Alexe 
Michailovitch, who himself led by the bridle the pa- 
triarch’s horse, which was covered with cloth, and made 
to represent anass. The patriarch who rid on him had 
on his head a round white satin cap beset with rich pearls, 
and about it a very rich crown. He had in his right 
hand a cross of diamonds wherewith he blessed the peo- 
ple, who received his benedictions with great submission, 
bowing their heads, and incessantly making the sign of 
the cross. About and behind him were metropolitans, 
bishops, and other priests, whereof some carried books, 
others censers. About fifty little boys, most clad in red, 
put off their cassacks,* and scattered them along the way: 
others had pieces of cloth about an ell square, of all co- 
lours, which they laid on the ground for the great duke 
and patriarch to pass over. The duke next went into 
the tlitirch, where he stayed about half an hour. The 
horbtit the great duke did the patriarch in leading his 
liorse i8 worth to him four hundred crowns, which the 
pattitch is obliged to pay him. Upon Palm Sunday the 
siittie Ceremonies are observed all over Moscovy, the 
iétrupdlitatis And bishops representing the person of the 
patriarc % weiwodes, or governors, that of the 
great duke.” 


THE LYRE, THE Lite AND THE GUITAR. 
6: If: 
(Cobitlittied from Ne: 546.1 
Hi Bit last paper OH thiS stibject, we attetnpted to givea 
general idea of thisé stHiiged instrumétits the mode of 
playing which somewhat resembles that of the harp. 
We have still to consider those which have a neck or 
fitiger-board. 
object of a finger-board is to enable the performer 
to produce a large number of tones with a small number 
of strings. Suppose a string two feet long were stretched 
so as to produce one of the notes c: if the finger be 
placed on the middle of the string, either half will yield 
ac an octave higher than the former; if the finger be 
laced at the distance of eight inches, 6r otie-third the 
ength; from one end, the loiiger section will yield the note 
F, a fifth higher than the original; and by placiiig the 
finger at other divisions or points, all the notes of one, 
two, or three octaves may be produced iti sutcession from 
one string. In order to effect this, the string is placed 
near the surface of a board, so that the fitiger tiay press 
the string down close to the board. This ther is what 
we mean by a finger-board. 

Now much discussion has arisen as to whether any 
instruments with finger-boards were known to the an- 
cients. Montfaucon says that of six hundred represen- 
tations of lyres and similar instruments, which he had 
seen in ancient sculptures, and which he had examined, 
he did not find oe with a finger-board ; but all had o 
strings stich as the harp atid lyre are provided with. 
More recerit research has shown reason té believe that 
instrumeits with finger-boards were not altogether un- 
known in early times ; but there is not sufficient certaifity 
to induce us to go back farther than the instrument called 
the lute. 

The lute has been mentioned more or less by writers 
since the time of Boccaccio, about five centuries ago. 
Chaucer, Shakspere, and other writers, both here and 
abroad, make occasional mention of the lute; and in 





* Cassacs—kushiks, girdles or cinctures made of leather, 
worsted, or silk, to bind the wide flowing coats of the Russians 
round the waist. 

+ Olearius’s ‘ Travels of the Ambassadors sent by the Duke of 
Holstein to the Great Duke of Moscow,’ Davies’ translation, fol. 
1662, p. 40. 
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Whitelock’s narrative of a masque giyen to Charles I. 
and his queen in 1633, by the members of the inns of 
court, it is said that there were “forty lutes,” besides 
other “ instruments and yoyces of the most excellent kind 
in consorte.” The taste for the lute appears to have 
been at its height in England jp the sixteenth and the 
early part of the seventeenth centuries ; but after that to 
have declined. There is g us work, published by 
Thomas Mace in 1676, ed ‘ Musick’s Monument.’ 
Mace was a lutenist, an enthusiastic lover of the in- 
strument : the hook ig ghiefly a practical treatise on the 
lute: he was an old man when he wrote it, and he begins 
with an addregs to his lute, which affords good evidence 
that the instrument was af that time getting into disuse. 
Author.—“ What makes thee sit so sad, my noble friend, 

As if thou wert, with sorrows, near thy end? 

What is the cause, my dear renowned lute, 

Thou art of late so silent, and so mute ? 

Thou seldom dost in public now appear ; 

Thou art too melancholy grown, I fear. 


Lute.—What need you ask these questions why ‘tis so? 
Since *tis too obvious for all men to know. 
The world is grown so slight, full of new fangles, 
And takes their chief delight in jingle-jangles ; 
With fiddle-noises, pipes of Bartholomew, 
Like those which country wives buy, gay and new, 
To please their little children when they cry: 
This makes me sit and sigh thus mournfully.” 


The aythor and the lute proceed to discourse on the de- 
praved taste of the times, by which lutes became out of 
fashion ; but we must leaye them to ¢ettle it. 

The lute consisted of four parts, the table, the body, 
the finger-board, and the head. The table was a flat 
broad surface, generally of somewhat oval shape, with a 
circular perforation in the middle to aid the emission of 
sound. The body was a curyed or polygonal surface, 
which, being joined at the edges to the table, formed a 
hollow cavity for the resonance of the sounds produced. 
The finger-board was a long kind of neck, sufficiently 
narrow to be grasped by the hand, and provided with 
little ridges or frets, so arranged that by pressing down 
the strings on these frets, the effective lengths of the 
strings were adjusted so as exactly to produce the regular 
tones and semitones. The head was the end of the in- 
strument, and provided with screws or pegs, to which one 
end of each string was attached. There was also a 
bridge, to keep the strings clear of the table or surface of 
the instrument. 

As to the number of strings employed, we may use 
Mace’s own words :—* In former times they had to their 
lutes but few strings, viz., to some ten, some twelve, and 
some fourteen strings, which in the beginning were almost 
altogether in use. But soon after they began to add 
more strings, which they finding to be so great a con- 
venience, stayed not long till they added more, to the 
number of twenty-four, where we now rest satisfied. And 
here you must take notice that when we say a lute of 
twelve strings, there are but six; and likewise a lute of 
twenty-four strings, there are but twelve (as to substantial 
use) ; for we always tune and strike two strings together 
as one; so that in the old time, upon their lutes of twelve 
strings, as to use they had but six.” This clearly ex- 
plains the mode of stringing the instrument. For the 
convenience of tuning, the lute had often two heads, one 
containing the pegs or screws for the higher strings, and 
the other those for the bass. 

The distinction between the theorbo and the /ute does 
not seem to have been clearly laid down; but there is 
reason to believe that the lute was a smaller instrument, 
consisting of six double strings; while the theorbo, in 
addition to those, had some very long strings to produce 
the bass notes. 

The difference between a lute and a guitar appears to 
have been, that in the latter there is only one string tuned 
to a particular pitch, while in the former they were tuned 
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in pairs; also that the number of strings in the guitar 
is six, while those in the lute often amounted to twenty- 
four. These two circumstances may probably serve to 
account for the superseding of the lute by the guitar; for 
the former is said to have required a wearying amount of 
tuning before the player could commence his performance. 
The modern guitar seems to have been derived by the 
rest of Europe from the Spaniards, and by the Spaniards 
from the Moors. It is certain that in Spain and Portugal 
the use of the guitar has been very extensive. The 
passion for it extended to Italy and France, but not to so 
great an extent asin Spain. In England, towards the 
latter end of the last century, it became so much in 
fashion as seriously to injure the trade of the spinet and 
harpsichord makers; and a circumstance is related, by 
Dr. Burney, of Kirkman, a harpsichord-maker of that 
period, by which he sought to effect a change in the 
public taste. The ladies sold their harpsichords or ex- 
changed them for guitars; and Kirkman had his ware- 
rooms filled with instruments of his own make, which he 
had thus procured ; and for new ones he had scarcely any 
sale whatever. He purchased a number of common 
cheap guitars, and presented them to persons moving in 
an humble station in life: this is said to have had the 
effect of soon giving the guitar a vulgar reputation, and 
of inducing a return to the use of the harpsichord. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the guitar 
has been much less in fayour than the piano-forte, the 
immediate successor of the harpsichord. 

The guitar, which succeeded the lute in England, and 
which has been called the English guitar, was a sort of 
medium between the lute and the modern or Spanish 

uitar. It had six wire strings, four of which were 

ouble, that is, pairs in unison, like the lute, and two 
single, as in the Spanish guitar ;- there were therefore in 
fact ten strings, although n point of effect there were but 
six: some of these strings were of steel, and some of 
brass ; sume were covered, and others uncovered. 

The Spanish guitar, as at present made, seems to he 
larger than the majority of similar instruments of which 
we have made mention. It consists of a body rather 
elegantly curved, the front and back of which are nearly 
or quite flat. The back and sides are of satin-wood, 
maple, or some wood capable of receiving a polish ; 
and- the front or is made of fir, and unpolished. In 
some guitars the is made of the same kind of wood 
as the other partg of the body, and similarly polished ; 
but this is genegally considered to be detrimental to the 
vibrating power of the instrument. Affixed to one end of 
the body .is the bid or finger-board, provided with a row 
of frets arranged at proper distances from one another. 
The neck ig so long that the player is enabled to produce 
a great nymber of tones from each string. _ The strings, 
six in nymber, are firmly fixed by studs into small holes 
at one gnd, and are wound round wooden pegs at the 
other; these pegs work in sockets, and can be turned so 
as to stretch the strings in any desired degree. A patented 
contriyance has been vapoghe into in a few years, 
by which the strings can stretghed more readily and 
with a greater degree of precision than before, while at 
the same time they are not liable to slip or run back while 

ing tuned. Thecommon mode of tuning the guitar is 
this :—the highest and lowest strings are each tuned to g, 
two octaves asunder; and the other four are, beginning 
from the lowest, a, p, c, and B; therefore the intervals 
between contiguous strings are all fourths, except that 
between ¢ and B, which is only a major third. These 
notes are those yielded by the open strings, when the 
fingers are not pressed on them : if the strings are pressed 
so as to touch the several frets on the finger-board, the 
tones are higher, and the more so as the place of contact 
is nearer to the body of the guitar. To a player whose 
ear is not sufficiently correct to determine musical inter- 
vals, the frets offer a convenient means of tuning the guitar 
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by means of unisons; that is, the lower of two strings is 
to be so stretched that, when the finger is placed on it ata 
particular fret, the tone is in unison to the higher string 
when open. Music for the guitar, like that for the violin, is 
written on one staff or stave (the collection of five lines), 
and not on two staves, as for the piano-forte. The ends 
of the thumb and fingers of the right hand touch or 
strike the strings, while those of the left produce the 
various notes by pressing on the strings. For the per- 
formance of particular pieces of music, the strings are 
attuned in a different manner from that which we have 
described. , 

The mandolin is a small kind of guitar, much used in 
Italy at the present day, though probably not so much 
as formerly. It is not easy to say whether it most re- 
sembles a violin or a guitar: it has four strings, like the 
former ; but it has frets on the finger-board, like the lat- 
ter. It however differs both from the violin and from 
the guitar in two particulars: the strings are double 
(pairs in unison), and they are struck by a quill held in 
the right hand, instead of by the fingers or by a bow. 
The neck is about thirteen inches long ; and the strings 
are tuned nearly in the same manner as those of the vio- 
lin. This instrument has been seldom heard in London, 
but about fifty years ago there was a Neapolitan, named 
Francese, who excited great admiration by his playing 
on the mandolin. 

Many varieties of the guitar are to be found in Eastern 
countries. Mr. Lane speaks of one called the ’odd, in 
use at present among the Egyptians. The name is sup- 
posed to be derived from the same source as that of the 
lute. The length is rather more than two feet. The 
body is plano-convex, that is, flat on the upper face and 
curved on the lower, and generally made of fine deal 
with ebony edges. There is a neck similar to that of 
a guitar, made of ebony and faced with box; and 
from one end of the instrument to the other are stretched 
seven double strings, the two forming each pair being 
tuned in unison. The mode in which the seven pairs 


























[The ’O6d. 1, Front View; 2, Side View.] 
of strings are tuned is very different from that of the 
guitar. The strings are not struck with the finger, but 
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by a plectrum formed of a slip of vulture’s feather. 
There do not appear to be any frets on this instrument. 





[Egyptian Player on the 'Oéd.] 


A very remarkable kind of a guitar, called a vina or 
been, is used in India, and has been described in the 
* Asiatic Researches.’ It consists of a finger-board 
longer than usual, with a large gourd attached at each 
end of the guitar. From end to end are stretched 
seven strings or wires wound round pegs in the usual 
way, some of the wires being of steel and the others 
of brass; and four are on the upper surface, while 
three are at the sides. There are about twenty 
frets ranged along the finger-board at certain mea- 
sured intervals, and some of these frets stand up as 
much as an inch from the level of the finger-board; 
these frets are fixed on by means of wax, and the 
former regulates the positions of them at his own plea- 
sure. It does not clearly appear what are the uses of 
the two gourds, which are as much as fourteen inches in 
diameter; but they seem to serve as supports, for the 
instrument is held in an inclined position across the 
body, one gourd resting on the left shoulder, and the 
other on the right hip. If these gourds were hollow, we 
might hazard a conjecture that they served in some 
degree the purpose of “ sounding-boards’”’ to aid re- 
sonance. The strings are pressed or stopped with the 
fingers of the left hand, while those of the right strike 
the strings. The tones from this instrument are said to 
be generally pleasing. 

The inhabitants of Congo are said to have a singular 
kind of lute or guitar, of which the body is made prin- 
cipally of parchment. It is strung with the hair of an 
elephant’s tail, the strongest and best that can be chosen. 
The strings are stretched from one end of the instrument 
to the other, and are fastened to rings fixed at different 

laces. To these rings are suspended small plates of 
iron and silver, of different sizes and different tones. 
When the strings are played upon, these little metal 
plates are set in motion, and produce a jingling sort of 
noise which is appreciated as a sort of accompaniment to 
the sounds properly belonging to the strings. 


Money struck by Cardinal Wolsey.—In the year 1529, 
among other articles exhibited against Cardinal Wolsey, was 
one charging him with having “enterprised to join and 
imprint the cardinal’s hat” upon his “coin of groats.” 
Ruding considers that the fault here laid to the cardinal’s 
charge was not merely the placing the hat upon his money, 
but the striking of coins of a larger denomination and value 
than the penny, “he being the only prelate who struck 
groats and half-groats ;" but this conjecture is groundless, 
as there are half-groats of the other prelates with their 
initials. It was clearly the hat which gave the offence.— 
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CHERTSEY, SURREY. 


[View of Chertsey, from the North.]} 


Azout one hundred and seventy years ago, the poet Cow- 
ley, inviting one of his friends to visit him at his house at 
Chertsey, writes, “ You may very conveniently come hither 
by way of Hampton Court (thirteen miles from London) 
—lying there one night :’”"—such was then the ill-condi- 
tion of the roads in England, and so imperfect the means 
of travelling. By the South-western Railroad we may 
now reach Weybridge, a town within two miles of Chert- 
sey, in something less than an hour, thus effecting a sav- 
ing to the man of business of a two or three days’ journey, 
and giving the antiquary and lover of rural scenery an 
opportunity of visiting one of the oldest and prettiest vil- 
lages near London at the sacrifice of little more than the 
time occupied by a meal. And this is one of the advan- 
tages of railroads, which the lover of the country and of 
the picturesque should not forget, when he grumbles at 
the noise and smoke of the engines as they fly past him 
in his rural walks, that by their means he is enabled with 
facility to escape from the large manufacturing cities and 
their almost endless suburbs. It is therefore with a feel- 
ing of gratitude towards the enterprising spirit of the age, 
to which we are indebted for such rapid means of loco- 
motion, that the citizen of London, after an hour’s ride, 
finds himself set down at a beautiful part of the country, 
so free from the fogs and smoke of the metropolis, that 
he might imagine himself to be a hundred miles from it. 

Chertsey is one of the places he might reach by such a 
mode of conveyance, and as it is a town of some antiquity, 
pleasantly situated, not destitute of historical associations, 
and withal but little known, the following notice of it will 
perhaps be acceptable to such of our readers who are in 
the habit of occasionally enjoying a healthy and pleasant 
holiday in the country. 

Chertsey is situated on the banks of the Thames, about 
twenty miles from London, on the north-east side of the 
county of Surrey. It consists of one long street running 
from east to west (half of which is called Bridge Street, 
the other half Windsor Street), and one running from 
north to south called Guildford Street, the names having 
been given to these streets from places to which the 
lead. In the centre of the principal street on the nort 
side stands the church, and near it the market-house, a 
handsome and convenient structure erected some time 
since in place of an old building devoted to this same pur- 
pose, which, besides being too small for the increasing 
population and business of the town, obstructed the view 








of the church from its too close approach to that building. 
The present name of the town has been supposed to be a 
corruption of the term ‘ Ceesar’s Isle,’ as it was about 
this place that Caesar is conjectured to have crossed the 
Thames on his second invasion of England. From va- 
rious old MSS. still in existence, it appears the Saxons 
named it the Jsle of Cirotis, which sounds so unlike 
Cesar, that we may be pardoned for doubting if it were 
ever indebted to that emperor for the name. Who or 
what Cirotis may have been we know not, but the rest of 
the name, preserved in the second syllable of its present 
designation, Chertseye, was bestowed on it from its insu- 
lar position ; the Thames and the ‘ Abbey River’ being 
on one side, and on the other a small stream called the 
Bourne, which, coming from Virginia Water in Windsor 
Park, crosses Guildford Street in its way to the Thames, 
which it reaches just above the junction of that river with 
the Wey at Weybridge. 

Chertsey (although of older date as a hamlet, or small 
collection of cottages) owes its existence as a town to the 
establishment of an extensive monastery, which was 
founded here as early as the year 666, soon after the 
Saxons were converted from paganism, by Frithwold, a 
petty prince of Surrey, under Walpher, king of the 
Mercians. 

The monks were of the Benedictine order, and were 
richly endowed ; but on the incursion of the Danes, in 
the year 1010 or 1011, the abbey was pillaged, the abbot 
and ninety monks murdered, and the greater part of the 
building destroyed. It was however soon after rebuilt by 
Egbert, king of Kent, rapidly regained its former import- 
ance, and gradually increasing its revenues, became one 
of the most magnificent and richly endowed monasteries 
in the kingdom. Henry VI. was buried here under a 
sumptuous mausoleum, but the body was removed, on 
the accession of Henry VII., to Windsor, and afterwards 
to Westminster Abbey. The monastery was dissolved 
with the other religious houses, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., when its afnual revenues were 744/. 12s., then a 
considerable sum. Of this ancient and extensive pile of 
buildings scarce a vestige now remains. There are a few 
stones forming a wall, and part of an archway still re- 
maining on the north side of the town near the church, 
and a barn (seen in the view above) has been con- 
structed from a portion of the ruins; but, with these ex- 
ceptions, we believe no ‘part of the original structure is 
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now standing. Stukeley, the antiquary, who visited the 
town in 1752, for the purpose of prosecuting his inquiry 
respecting Ceesar’s passage of the Thames, feelingly la- 
ments the total wreck of what was once an object of such 
grandeur. “TI first went with eager steps,” says he, “ to 
view the Abbey, or rather the site of the abbey; for so 
total a dissolution I scarcely ever saw; so inveterate a 
rage against every the least appearance of it, as if they 
meant to defeat the inherent sanctity of the ground. 
Of that noble and splendid pile, which took up four acres 
of ground and looked like a town, nothing remains; 
scarcely a little of the outward wall of the precinctus.” 
And afterwards, on going into the gardens of the man- 
sion erected on the site of the Abbey, by Sir Nicholas 
Carew in the reign of Charles IT., and which is still ¢: 
Abbey House; he remarks, “ Hyman bones 
abbots, monks, and rent whe w 
in great numbers in t sioisters 
on the south side of the church, were spread 
over the garden, which takes up the whole church and 
cloisters ; so that one may pick up handfuls of bits of 
bones at g time everywhere among the garden-atufl,? Well 
may we ponder on the vanity of Mel ay ek 
claim, Sic transit gloria mundi / ; 

When the Abbey was taken possession of by Henry 
VIII., the manor of Chertsey became the property of the 
crown, and has ever since remained under its control, 
being granted to one of the royal family or let on lease to 
other persons. 

The Abbey house and lands were granted by James I. 
in 1610 to Dr. Hammond, in whose family they remained 
till 1673, when they became the property of Sir Nichglas 
Carew, from whom they passed into the Orby family. 
Sir Charles Orby sold them to Sir Nicholas Wayte, and 
from his heirs they were purchased by Mr. Robert Hinde, 
a wealthy brewer. The next r was W. Barwell, 
Esq., who purchased the house in 1753, the lands having 
been before disposed of to different persons. In 1809 
the property was sold by lots, the principal part being 
bought by George Holme Sumner, Esq., who pulled down 
what little remained of the old buildings, and made se- 
veral improvements in the modern mansion. 

Chertsey Church, dedicated to St. Anne, is a modern 
structure, with the exception of the tower and chancel, 
having been erected in the year 1806, in consequence of 
the dilapidated state of the old building. We are not 
certain when a church, distinct from that appertaining to 
the Abbey, was first consecrated, but it must have been 
previous to the year 1330, as in that year Abbot Ruther- 
wych of the monastery endowed a vicarage with house 
and curtilage adjoining, and gave it to John Storith, then 
vicar, for the use of himself and successors. The present 
church is a handsome building erected at the cost of 
12,000/., and possesses a peal of bells. As late as the 
year 1814 the curfew bell was still tolled here from 
Michaelmas to Ladyday at eight o’clock in the evening 
in the following manner :—The clerk first rung up (as he 
expressed it), that is, raised the bell; he then rung a 
few minutes, lowered the bell down, and, after a short 
pause, tolled the number of the day of the month. 

Chertsey being situated at a part of the river which 
was formerly fordable at particular times of the tide, it 
was not until a late period of its history that it was con- 
sidered necessary to erect a bridge. A ferry was, however, 
early established, and still remains about a mile aboye the 
present bridge. A modern bridge was erected in the 
fifteenth century, which remained until the year 1785, 
when it was superseded by a handsome structure of Port- 
land stone, designed by Payne. It consists of seven 
arches, and cost 13,000/. building, the counties of Surrey 
and Middlesex sharing the expenses. 

In the town are several almshouses, and a free-school, 
founded in 1725, by Sir William Perkins, for educating 
and clothing twenty-five boys afid as many girls. 
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In Guildford Street is the house where Cowley the 
poet lived and died. It obtained the name of ‘The 
Porch House’ from a wooden porch which projected con- 
siderably into the street to the great inconvenience of the 
passengers. This was however removed in the year 
1786, and an inscription placed on the house, under the 
window of the room in which Cowley died (in 1667), to 
record the fact and as a tribute to his memory. 

A pretty summer-house which he built, and a seat 
under a sycamore-tree, both mentioned in his poems, 
were destroyed Poros to the year 1752. 

The seats of Woburn, Ongar Hill, and St. Anne’s 
Hill (the last a high hill to the south-east of the town, 
@ spring at the top never dry) are in the neighbour- 


Near Chertsey also is Coway-Stakes, the spot at which 
Gpsar is 1 to have crggged the Thames on his in- 
i Bale i as however been much 
other places being ad- 
rasta by different antiquaries. But - Ce in 
avour of Coway-Stakes preponderate, though Kingston 
has still jt : ; as gees good paper has been 
wailed in versy to which such conflicting 
opinions have giyen rise. We hope, however, the anti- 
quaries of the present generation are too wise to waste 
talents, which might be applied to more valuable pur- 
poses, on such trivial questions ; for, after all, could the 
fact be determined as to whether Ceesar crossed the 
Thames at a mile or two on this or that side of a certajn 
spot, no advantage would accrue to us from the know- 
ledge, either historically of in any other point of view. 


CASPAR HAUSER. 

Tuus singular individual excited an astonishing a, of 
interest in the public mind in 1828, and for seyeral years 
after ; indeed, the cireymstances connected with his re- 
markable story are still the subject of much speculation, 
and probably there are few persons unacquainted with 
the early accounts given of him, and which received 
almost uniyersal credit. It was during this period of 
excitement, and when little had been done to investigate 
the truth of the story told by Hauser, that a brief account 
of him was given in ‘The Penny Magazine’ (vol. ii., 
Nos. 118, 119, 120). ‘This was abridged from the work 
of M. yon Feuerbach. A knowledge of the circum- 
stances therein detailed is necessary to enable the reader 
to understand clearly our present object. 

Earl Stanhope is known to have taken the greatest 
interest in the fortunes of Caspar Hauser, and to have 
become his foster-father: it must therefore have been a 
peintel discovery to that nobleman that he had been 

avishing his kindness on an impostor, and, by his coun- 

tenance, had been contributing to the general delusion. 
This latter impression induced the Earl to investigate the 
story in the. most minute manner, and to giye the result 
of his inquiries to the public. He obtained the testimo- 
nies of those persons who had the earliest opportunities of 
seeing and observing him after his arriyal at Niirnberg. 
These testimonies had not been received by Von Feuer- 
bach, whose account, so far from being established by 
official documents, shows that he concealed many impor- 
tant facts, and misrepresented mych of the story. The Earl’s 
reasons for disbelieving the story of Hauser are given in a 
series of letters to persons who had been engaged with 
him in protecting and instructing his charge, and from 
these we haye collected the observations which we place 
before the reader, 

Years have passed away since the appearance of Cas- 
par Hauser first occasioned so much discussion, and he 
now sleeps in the silent tomb; but his story will long 
continue one of the most remarkable on record, and must 
elicit our surprise that, at an age so early, and so defec- 
tive as must haye been his experience and knowledge, he 
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was, without apparent preparation, enabled to deceive so 
many persons of known talent, the most eminent of whom 
was M. von Feuerbach himself. It is not less remarka- 
ble that, neither on the arrival of Caspar Hauser nor 
during the six years which he passed in Bavaria—not 
even in the interval of three days which elapsed between 
the time when he received the fatal wound and his 
death—was anything elicited from him in the shape of a 
confession, or from others, that could form a clue to his 
name, his family, his previous residence, and his early 
life. It has been asserted that Earl Stanhope is in the 
possession of information which proves that Caspar Hau- 
ser was by trade @ journeyman tailor or glover, and an 
inhabitant of one of the hamlets on the Austrian side of 
the river Salzach, which is part of the north-eastern 
frontier of Bavaria. He derived mach of lis importance 
from the report having been circulated that he was the 
rightful heir of a sovereign prince in Getmany, and Von 
Feuerbacn’s credulity allowed him to receive that im- 
pression. : + 

In a letter to Lieut. Hickel, of the Bavarian gendar- 
merie, Earl Stanhope says, “Soon after his arrival at 
Munich he was examined upon, dath by the municipal 
tribunal in the affair of Caspar Hauser, in otder to give 
evidence both generally and as to his own particular 
‘conjectures.’” In his first examination he made the 
following statement :—‘ The confidence whith I origi- 
nally placed in his (Caspar Hauser’s) sinterity, although 
I had now and then detected him in telling falsehoods, 
and had heard the same from other persons, was first 
shaken by the circumstance that the last inquiries in 
Hungary seemed to me to prove that the apparently 
strong excitement which he experienced on hearing the 
Hungarian language, and particularly under circutn- 
stances which riveted his attention (stich 48 the mention 
of the idme of a Castle and of 4 family in Hungary), 
could only be attributed to imposture.” 

Many of the German newspapers had reported that 
Caspar Hauser was a native of Hungary, and it is highly 
probable that he knew this previously to the experiments 
which were niade with him by Lieut. von Pirch and Dr. 
Saphei. It had before been ascertained that he was un- 
able to translate any word in the Hurgariai language, 
but he knew the Polish words for “ father,” “ mother,” 
and “ my dear,” and this language is said greatly to re- 
semble the Bohemian. Among other experiments, they 
caused to be read td him a catalogue of Hungarian 
proper names, with a view to the impression they should 
produce. Hati8er maintained that Istvan (Stephen) wits 
his own name. He had often told the Earl that he re- 
membered this riamé was often Applied to him in his 
early childhood, and he repeatedly told the person who 
was then his guardian that “something should come 
after Istvan, but with all his efforts he could not recol- 
lect.” At each experiment with the Hungarian language 
he showed the most violent excitement, which always 
producéd headaches. He appeared to fall into a deep 
reverie, or to be transferred to another world. ‘The read- 
er’s attention is called to this exhibition 6f mental 
abstraction and to the headaches, because these were con- 
stantly shown whenever questions were put to him which 
he fourid it inconvenient or difficult to answer satis- 
factorily. 

As early as the autumn of 1832 the Earl had commu- 
nicated to Von Feuerbach and to others that he enter- 
tained a full conviction that on several important points 
Hauser’s story must be unfounded. Three strangers had 
arrived in Nurnberg, in October, 1831, and desired an in- 
terview with Caspar Hauser ; these were a Hungarian no- 
bleman, his son, and tutor: their object was to ascer- 
tain whether he understood the Sclavonian dialect, 
with which they were well acquainted. They discovered 
that he knew nothing of this dialect ; but when he heard 
in the Hungarian language, “ Istvan goes to — Castle” 
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(the naiié of which is Tog out of delicacy to the 
feelings of innocent families), he was tiiost violently ex- 
cited and almost convulsed: with an emotion more 
violent than had before been observed in him, he cried, 
“ Yes, yes, that is what I have so long sought.” They 
répeated the name of a family residing in the neighbour- 
hood, and he exclaimed, with dpparent horror, “That i8 
my mother.” His agitation was 80 great as to creaté 
apprehensions for his health. He was taken honie im- 
mediately. Arrived there, he exhibited his usual tran- 
quillity ; the only appearance of excitemetit that temained 
was remarked in his hand trembling on his snuffing 4 
candle. Earl Stanhope asked him what the Hungarians 
had said to him. His reply was, “ They mentioned to 
me the word which I have so long sought.” “ What 
was it?” Here, to the great astonishment of the Euil, 
he answered, “I don’t know it any more.” This must 
appear to every one very Suspicious: that a name which 
had excited such emotion—which almost thtew him inté 
convulsions—should so soon have vanished ftom his 
mémory, is perfectly incredible: it had been observed 
that his memory was temarkably tenacious. As a proof 
of the blind credulity of Feuerbach, it is only necessary 
to state that Lord Stanhope, immediately after this occiir- 
rence, went to Anspach to commitinicate it to Feuerbach, 
“who was then pregnant with his work upon * The Ex- 
ample of a Crime on the Life of the Soul,’ aiid had not 
yet come to a happy delivery :”” he had met with an in- 
surmountable difficulty in properly filling up the chasm 
in his work, namely, that period of time which Hauser 
had passed in the tower. Feuerbach at length consented 
to investigate the business. Accordingly an inquiry was 
commenced in February, 1832, by Lieuteiant Hickel, 
and conducted by him with the greatest accuracy and 
ability ; the result of which was, that Feuerbacli him- 
self declared that “nothing was to be sought or to be 
hoped in Hungary by Caspar Hauser ;” and it proved, to 
all who were open to conviction, that his apparent remi- 
niscences were positive delusions ; that the name of the 
castle which he “ had so long sought” must have been as 
new to him as that of the lady whom he supposed to be 
his mother. In the surrounding district of this castle 
nothing was known of a child having disappeared, and it 
was evident to the Hungarian nobleman and his son that 
Hauser had played a part with them which had often excited 
their laughter. Earl Stanhope observes that this occur- 
rence induced him again to give the whole story a minute 
investigation, taking advantage of all the sources of infor- 
mation which were offered by Daumer’s tract upon Cas- 
par Hauser, and he found therein several circumstances, 
some of which appeared to him physically impossible, 
some quite incredible, some highly improbable, and some 
very suspicious. 

His lordship was convinced that on several most im- 
portant points the story was and must be unfounded. 
Hauser’s own statements at that time seemed partly ficti- 
tious and partly misrepresentations, and Were consequent] 
not to be relied on in any way; and it was pt oor 
that when he was released he was threatened with death 
if he should relate anything which could lead to a disco- 
very, and consequently he was induced to conceal facts 
from a regard to his personal safety. | 

Feuerbach’s description of Caspar Hauser’s arrival in 
Niirnberg is evidently incorrect. Schmidt von Liibeck 
remarks very justly, in his tract upon Caspar Hauser, 
“The thousands of inhabitants who were scattered about 
in the country (it was Whit-Monday, a universal holi- 
day in that region), and in all the neighbouring villages, 
were so many advanced posts which guarded the imme- 
diate approaches to the town; and to import through 
such a cordon so singular and striking an article of contra- 
band as Caspar Hauser was, would have been quite hope- 
less and foolhardy: if however it had been attempted b 
the unknown individual, it might have been consised 
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as a miracle that not a sin 
sands should have remarked the singular spectacle.” 

Of his journey he appeared to know scarcely mange Y 
this “ journey ” is hardly to be considered a long walk, 
and yet he could relate with accuracy everything that 
occurred in the house of the captain, in the guard-room, 
and in the tower. Feuerbach thought it possible that 
this journey had been performed in a carriage ; if so, he 
must have retained a clear recollection of it, or his guide 
must have conveyed him in a state of sleep, which is 
scarcely probable: but why did not this guide leave him 
at one of the gates of the town—why should he incur the 
risk of bringing him into the vicinity of the Unschiitt- 
Platz, distant from all the gates? Had Caspar Hauser, 
through weariness, sunk down, as he said he had fre- 
quently done during the journey, the danger to his guide 
must have been imminent. 

Feuerbach says that, when discovered by Weichmann 
the shoemaker, i 
nothing ; that when he was taken to the house of the 
military officer to whom the letter was directed, he said 
to the servant who opened the door, “ Ae sechterre mécht 
ih wihn, wie mei volta wabhn is ;” and that to all ques- 
tions put to him he only answered by a ition of 
this jargon : but it is sin that both Weichmann and 
the servant of the officer Id have given evidence that 
Caspar Hauser had spoken to them ; and to another wit- 
ness, his reply to the question, “ Where do you come 
from?” was, “I do not venture to say.” Again, a ge- 
neral and his aide-de-camp, who visited Hauser three or 
four days after his arrival in Niirnberg, told Earl Stan- 
hope that he “ could speak, not well, but intelligibly, and 
that he knew them three or four weeks afterwards, and 
remarked that they then wore pantaloons of a different 
colour.” 

Caspar Hauser states in his own narrative, that, on his 
first instruction in writing, his hand was seized by a per- 
son behind him, but that he did not turn to see who or 
what it was; he had never seen the face of a human 
being, and had no oe a that there existed such an- 
other creature as himself—and this at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen. Feuerbach would not permit this to be 

rinted, as he confessed it was calculated to excite doubts. 

t is evident that Feuerbach was determined that nothing 
should convince him that Caspar Hauser was an impos- 
tor: he had allowed his imagination to feast (if we may 
so say) on the idea that this was a case of greater curio- 
sity than had ever before been presented to the psycholo- 
gist, and, having raised up his idol, he could not be 
induced to destroy it. The judicial inquiries that were 
instituted were of course most likely to elicit the truth or 
falsehood of Hauser’s story, but against these Feuerbach 
protested. He often said, “If one reads the official 
documents of Niirnberg, one must think that Caspar 
Hauser was an impostor: they ought to be burned.” 

It seems exceedingly probable that Hauser, on his arri- 
val at Niirnberg, had no idea of playing the part he 
afterwards assumed. That he had been trained to act 
the impostor in some shape there can be little doubt, 
though the object is as much a mystery now as it was at 
the time of his appearance at Niirnberg ; but it is evi- 
dent that the questions put to him by his examiners, and 
the observations made by the press, suggested the charac- 
ter he thence adopted. After reading Von Liibeck’s 
tract, in which it was asserted that Caspar Hauser had 
such a fine organ of smelling, that he could very well 
have smelled the unknown person if he were in the neigh- 
bourhood or even in the same house, he told Earl 
Stanhope that this was actually a fact; but it is strange 
that he had never before referred to the keenness of this 
faculty: his imagination, as well as his dexterity, was 
ever active in employing any hint, and as he became 
more and more involved in the story which had been 
suggested to him, and the longer he acted this part, the 
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must have been his difficulty in extricating hims 
self from it, till at length he found satisfaction in it, and, 
as Professor Daumer observes, “lying and deceit were 
become to him a second nature.” Lord Stanhope says— 
“ Amongst other obligations which I, as his foster-father, 
had undertaken towards the municipality of Niirnberg, 
was this: ‘To adopt all measures which are requisite for 
his personal security.’”? That this was done by the noble 
Ear! is acknowledged by Feuerbach, who, in a conversa- 
tion with him, said, “You cannot do more for him if 
you do not lock him up.” Caspar Hauser was therefore 
laced under the immediate superintendence of Lieut, 
lickel, and was strictly forbidden to go out unaccompa- 
nied: in the hours not devoted to his education he was 
attended by a soldier of known courage in the service of 
Lieut. Hickel. . These precautions were adopted in conse- 
quence of an attempt which had been made on his life, or 
her in uence of his having received a wound. 
It is doubtful indeed whether this wound was inflicted by 
his own hand or that of an assassin. Hauser said he re- 
marked that the man who struck him wore “ new boots ;” 
but as this man was described by him as standing behind 
a screen until he stepped forward and struck the blow, it 
is scarcely probable that Hauser would think of noticing 
the boots whilst the instrument of death was glittering 
before his eyes and about to be plunged into his body; 
much less. probable is it that he should remark that the 
man wore a ring on his fore finger, as he observed an ele- 
vation in his glove on that finger. 
[To be continued.} 


Echo.—The Konigsplatz at Cassel is the finest square in 
Germany, if that may be called a square which is oval. It 
is the point of union between the Lower and Upper Towns; 
and the six streets which branch off from it, at equal dis- 
tances in its circumference, produce a very marked echo. 
The sounds uttered by a person standing in the centre are 
distinctly repeated six times. The French erected a statue 
of Napoleon on the spot, and the Hessians observed that 
their favourite echo immediately became dumb, nor would 
they believe that a statue of their own elector would have 
equally injured the reverberation, by displacing the point of 
utterance from the exact centre. As the allies advanced, 
first the nose disappeared from the French emperor, then 
an arm, then he was hurled down altogether, a lamp-post 
was a up in his place, and the echo again opened its 
mouth, 


New Act for the Extension of Vaccination.—The object 
of the Act 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 29, for the extension of the 
practice of vaccination, is, by the general use of tried and 
efficacious means, to prevent, as far as possible, the mortality 
and sufferings occasioned by small-pox. From the valuable . 
information recently obtained by the registration of the 
causes of death, it appears that in 1837 there were in Eng- 
land only four diseases by which more people were killed 
than by small-pox. The number of deaths registered as 
caused by small-pox, during the two years and a half ended 
December 31, 1839, was 30,000, which gives about 12,000 
deaths annually in England and Wales. It appears that 
the extremes of mortality at the Small-pox Hospital in 
London, amongst those attacked by the disease, have been 
15 per cent. and 42 percent. In some districts the mor- 
tality from small-pox is stated to be one in six of those 
attacked. But if, according to other statements, the ave- 
rage mortality be taken at one in four, or 25 per cent. of 
those attacked, the number of persons attacked in England 
and Wales must amount, on an average, to nearly 50,000 
persons, or about 12,000 persons killed and 36,000 persons 
who recover subjected to the sufferings of disease, including 
in the case of the labouring classes loss of labour and long- 
continued debility, and in respect to all classes often per- 
manent disfigurement and occasionally loss of sight. For 
the prevention of these evils, the means prescribed by the 
new statute are—first, the entire probibition of inoculation 
with the small-pox; secondly, the general extension of 
vaccination. 
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